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prises and became successful men? — Yes, four firms in Burnley, 
within my own knowledge, have sprung from that business. 2554. 
And successful firms? — Yes, quite successful." Our author men- 
tions important considerations with reference to the holding of 
shares by employees in the concerns in which they work. It 
might, says Mr. Schloss, do a great deal " to destroy the cohesion 
of trade union combination, where a union exists, and to delay or 
prevent the formation of a trade union where none exists, and 
might develop, in the minds of the employees, a spirit of submis- 
sion, which would go far to secure the avoidance of industrial 
conflicts" (p. 360). The writer goes on to remark that the advan- 
tage of industrial peace on such terms is a " question of no little 
interest." Some might easily think that the disadvantages were 
beyond a doubt. 

On the whole, Mr. Schloss has done very wisely in his revision. 
The work, as it stands, is extremely interesting, and it will prove 
most valuable as a book of reference. We hope that Mr. Schloss 
will be able to bring it up to date at each succeeding edition. 

S. J. Chapman. 

Manchester. 

The Elements of Sociology : A Text-Book for Schools and Col- 
leges. By Franklin Henry Giddings, M. A., Ph.D. New York : 
The Macmillan Company, 1898. Pp. 353. Price, $1.10. 
There is a strong popular demand for a succinct, intelligible 
account of sociological theory. The various teachers of sociology 
have also felt keenly the need of an elementary text-book on the 
subject for use in connection with lectures in high school and col- 
lege. Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, whose larger work, entitled "The Principles of Sociology," 
and his numerous other contributions to sociological literature, 
make him eminently qualified to undertake this task, has recently 
published a small volume entitled "The Elements of Sociology." 
This is not a condensation of Professor Giddings' s larger work, 
but a new book, indicating some modification and further develop- 
ment of Professor Giddings's well-known theories. It is excel- 
lently written, and is destined to fill a large place in meeting the 
demands to which we have already referred. 

Beginning with a discussion of the growth of population and of 
human society and of how and where aggregations of people are 
established, the author begins his theoretical discussion with an 
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account of the practical activities of Socii, and follows this with a 
very clear analysis of the process of socialization and co-operation. 
The two most suggestive chapters in the book deal with the ques- 
tion of social pleasure and the social nature. The author's funda- 
mental idea that like-mindedness, meaning like-responsiveness to 
given stimuli, as well as similarity in physical structure of the 
brain, constitutes the basis of social organization, is brought out 
very clearly in three forms : 

1. Considered as sympathetic like-mindedness, which results in 
impulsive social action. 

2. As formal like-mindedness, out of which tradition and con- 
formity to existing social standards are developed. 

3. Rational like-mindedness, in the development of which pub- 
lic opinion becomes a safe and intelligent guide to progress and 
social values are weighed and become the objects of planned 
efforts. 

Some interesting material on the sociological development of 
human society is introduced in a form which is perfectly intelligible 
to the lay reader and to students who are beginners. The con- 
cluding sections on Civilization, Progress, and Democracy are sug- 
gestive in ways that make them indispensable reading for all to 
take an intelligent interest in modern problems concerning public 
life and social duty. The book is, by all odds, the best presenta- 
tion, in small compass, of a general view of modern sociological 
theories and tendencies. 

S. M. Lindsay. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Divine Immanence: An Essay on the Spiritual Significance of 
Matter. By J. R. Illingworth, M.A. London : Macmillan & Co. 
Pp. 212. 

In this book Mr. Illingworth continues the line of thought 
which he followed in his Bampton Lectures on "Personality, 
Human and Divine." He writes as an apologist for Christianity, 
and his object is to show that a right view of the relation between 
spirit and matter leads inevitably to the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation as fitly expressing the nature of God and His 
relation to man and the world. The philosophical basis of Mr. 
Illingworth' s argument is to be found mainly in the first chapter 
of his book, in which he discusses the relations of matter and spirit. 
"Spirit," he says (p. 9), "is what thinks and wills and loves; and 



